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their significance was as a gesture. Begun in May, they were
kept very secret, and had not been completed when the war
broke out. But as confidential correspondence between the
Russian Embassy in London and its foreign office in St. Peters-
burg was regularly communicated to the German government
by an embassy official, Berlin soon became aware of their incep-
tion. The news synchronized there rather unfortunately with an
anti-Russian war scare, the pretext for which was a proposal put
before the Duma to raise the Russian peace effectives from
1,240,000 to 1,700,000 in answer to the German increase. The
scare, wrote Bethmann-Hollweg to Lichnowsky (16 June 1914),
had hitherto been confined to 'extreme pan-Germans and mili-
tarists*, but 'His Majesty (this is very private) has now identified
himself with this school of thought'.
At the end of that May Mr. Wilson, who had been rather over
a year in office as President of the United States, sent his personal
confidential agent, Colonel House, to Berlin to interview the
Kaiser and the heads of his government regarding the possibili-
ties of an international peace pact. House, who was a keen cool
observer, saw all the leading personalities there; and then,
travelling via Paris, had similar interviews in London. The
record of his experiences is very informing. In Germany during
the last days of May and the first of June he found the 'militaris-
tic oligarchy' supreme, 'determined on war9, and ready even to
'dethrone the Kaiser the moment he showed indications of taking
a course that would lead to peace*. House's reaction to what he
saw and heard was one of sheer consternation. Reporting it in
London, he 'could talk of little except the preparations for war,
which were manifest on every hand'.1 But when he discussed his
pact with Asquith or Grey or Lloyd George,
'the difficulty was that none of these men apprehended an immediate
war. They saw no necessity of hurrying about the matter. They had
the utmost confidence in Prince Lichnowsky, the German Ambassa-
1 Burton J. Hendrick, Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (i 922), i. 296, 299. This
impression of Colonel House's was not in the least unique. The fever of German
war-preparation was far too intense to be hidden on the spot, and the present writer
heard the same from other good observers. One of them, Mr. George Rcnwick,
then the very able Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, pointed out to him
privately as early as December 1913, that the date on which all signs clearly con-
verged was the beginning of the following August. But Mr. Renwick's editor, who
was in frequent and reassuring contact with the attractive Kuhlmann, viewed his
correspondent's evidence much as Asquith and Grey viewed House's.